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THE FREEDOM TO CHOOSE 


Reprinted here is an address by Eric Johnston, president 
of the Motion Picture Association of America, before the 
Annual Conference of the Child Study Association of 
America in New York City on March 21, 1960. 


In this congenial atmosphere, it is a pleasure to join 
the Study Association in your study not just of the child 
but also of the motion picture. This seems both timely and 
appropriate because the motion picture — of all the means 
by which people communicate — is a child of the 20th 
century. 

Today, I hope we can exchange an idea or two, an 
insight or two, because in this emotional medium of the 
film there are frequently emotional misunderstandings. I 
hope, too, that our objective will be to arrive at a true un- 
derstanding, a new clarity about the motion picture, which 
will spread and manifest itself far beyond this room. 

In your conference, you are discussing the impact of 
the mass media on children and family life in our culture. 
The mass media — the newspapers, magazines, television, 
radio, and the motion picture — occupy a large part of 
our lives. They are no doubt with us. At times they seem 
to surround us. 

From them, our children — our whole society — are 
informed and entertained, instructed and inspired. And, 
on some occasions, we may also be let down or misled by 
these mass media. Whenever they do this to our society, 
they need to be called to account — specifically, openly, 
intelligently, fairly. 


Mass Media Should Be Studied 


These mass media should be studied thoughtfully and 
responsibly as you are now doing — studied from the 
public’s point of view. I welcome such an examination of 
the motion picture. I am sure that we will all look forward 
to your findings. 

The mass media themselves have always had an over- 
riding responsibility to the public. They exist in freedom 
and can survive only in freedom. They must never 
jeopardize this freedom by turning it into license or 
licentiousness. 

We have tried to exercise our responsibility responsi- 
bly in the motion picture industry. Thirty years ago this 
month, the producers in Hollywood voluntarily adopted 
a Production Code to assure standards of decency and 
morality on the screen. Just as firmly today as we have in 
ii the past, we adhere to these standards. We shall continue 
to do so. 

Much as I encourage your study of the mass media, I 


do want to suggest another question that needs consider- 
ing. It is a related question. And I trust you will find it 
a no less important question. 

I would frame my inquiry this way: What are the 
effects of the mass media on parents? 

There are many facets to this question. But today I 
shall seek to deal with one phase and relate it to my 
industry, the motion picture. 


Strange Effect of Media on Parents 


To be quite blunt about it, I think the mass media are 
having a strange and deleterious effect on some parents. 
I don’t mean that parents are being debauched by read- 
ing current books and newspapers and periodicals, or by 
looking at current television programs, or by seeing cur- 
rent motion pictures. 

I’m speaking of something more disturbing. I am 
speaking of a trend among our parents, doubtless well 
intentioned parents, to engage in a flight from responsi- 
bility, a flight from freedom. From their activities, it 
would almost seem as if freedom were something to be 
feared, despaired of, or possibly even despised. 

Let me say that I don’t think there is any parent in 
this room who is afraid of or despises freedom. I don’t 
think that most parents in America are afraid of it. 

But it is not enough to be negative. It is not enough 
to be passive. It is not enough to be complacent. 

Those who would do away with liberty welcome com- 
placency on our part. This gives them the opportunity to 
chip away, sometimes imperceptibly, at the very structure 
of America. 

It seems to me we need to speak out firmly, to strike 
the alarm against defections from freedom. Freedom can 
be lost just as much from neglect as from design. 

And who are these defectors, these adult Americans 
who, in running away from freedom, are really running 
away from themselves? 


Crusades for Censorship 


We run away from freedom whenever we run to Wash- 
ington, or to Albany, or to Harrisburg, or to any state 
capital to demand a censorship law —a_ legislative 
ukase by which a state or its appointees may tell the rest 
of us what we may read or not read, may hear or not 
hear, may see or not see. 

The adults who engage in this strange and hectic pur- 
suit may think they have the best of motives. Many of 
them may see themselves as crusaders, may feel that they 
are serving the public interest. But was ever the public 
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interest more misconceived, more misconstrued, more 
twisted inside out? 

What kind of crusade can this be — a crusade to give 
up the people’s cherished rights and responsibilities — a 
crusade for censorship? A crusade? To my mind — and 
I trust to yours — this is no crusade worthy of free men. 
To my mind, the only crusade befitting free men is a 
crusade for freedom, not against freedom. 

In my job I see a good many letters about motion pic- 
tures. Some are complimentary. Some by no stretch of the 
imagination qualify under that description. The ones that 
disturb me are not those which take exception to certain 
films. There are certainly some films that I don’t like. 


‘Side-Swiping’ Democracy 


The letters that trouble me are those that side-swipe 
and knock down and render senseless the basic tenets of 
our democracy. 

I should like to read one such letter to you because it 
is typical of others. It is a letter that does frighten me. 
It comes from a boy in Maryland. Possibly he wrote it 
himself; at least, he signed it. It was sent last year to 
members of the Maryland legislature who were then con- 
sidering a censorship bill. This is the letter: 


I appeal to you to vote in favor of a proposed 
bill to protect myself and other youth from movies 
that contain subject matter harmful to our yet 
immature minds. I recognize the fact that God has 
designed my mind to know the truth and my will 
to choose the good. Unfortunately since my mind 
is immature and my will is often weak, I am not 
able to make a proper evaluation of the truth and 
the good. 

I realize that my parents have the primary 
responsibility to direct me to what is true and 
good. Yet I recognize the fact that because of 
their limited ability and power they often have 
to depend upon our State and our Religion to 
help them to determine what may be presented to 
our minds as truth and to our will as good. 

For this reason ...I1 am hopeful that the 
State Legislature, in order to aid both my parents 
and my Church, will provide a Law that will 
prevent the movie industry and the distributors of 
movies from enticing me and my friends to ex- 
pose our minds to falsehood and our wills to evil 
simply for their own gain... . 

This letter is in agreement with the will of 


my parents. They too hope that you will favor 
such a bill. 


Fortunately, the Maryland legislature did not pass 
that censorship bill. 

But isn’t this letter revealing? Isn’t it an abdication 
of responsibility when parents would willingly turn over 
to the state, to outsiders, the most significant job of par- 
enthood—to help their children distinguish between 
truth and falsehood, between goodness and evil, between 
wisdom and folly? 

What I discern as a flight from freedom by some 
Americans does not, I know, apply to you, to you in this 
enlightened audience. But if the attitude expressed in the 
boy’s letter does represent a state of mind among adults 


in this country, then isn’t something seriously wrong with 
American adults? 

Does this letter reveal to you, as it does to me, an actu- 
al fear by parents of their own children, a fear of their 
ability to help their children grow and mature and experi- 
ence life? 


Recent Motion Picture History 


Before I go into the subject further, I would like to 
divert for a moment to speak to you of some recent mo- 
tion picture history. 

I do this because the motion picture has been singled 
out by some of the censorship-minded — most unfairly 
singled out — and because of an.apparently widespread 
unawareness of what has actually, factually, transpired in 
motion picture making during the last dozen years. 

For this industry, it has been a time of extraordinary 
challenge, a period of major transition and exploration 
and growing up. I think this will be clear to the coming 
generation who will look back to these days in admira- 
tion and respect. 

I think they will recognize that in this period the 
motion picture was undergoing a process of growth, that 
in this process there were occasional excesses, occasional 
lapses of taste and discrimination, but that out of these 


growing pains the American motion picture was emerg- | 


ing as a mature and a great creative art. 

Later generations, I believe, may see this more clearly 
than we do. But we, in our own time, should recognize 
the trends in America that are now making the motion 
picture a truly great medium, making it what you and I 
and all thoughtful Americans have always hoped it might 
be. 

Understanding this, I think we will more fully recog- 
nize the need for patience and wisdom as the audience for 
motion pictures. I think the film will prove worthy of the 
understanding and encouragement we can bring to it. 


Mass Appeal 


Now for the recent chronicle. 

Within the past dozen years, the American motion pic- 
ture has undergone a revolution of a magnitude never be- 
fore experienced in this industry. So that you may see at 
a glance what has transpired, I will start out with the 
days right after America emerged from World War II. 

In those days, Hollywood enjoyed the most happily 
prosperous period of its development. American pro- 
ducers made more than 450 feature-length pictures a 


year. Movie houses from Broadway to Main Street and in | 
neighborhoods throughout America numbered around | 


22,000. 

There was no need for bank night or bingo in those 
days when an average of some 90 million citizens, men, 
women, and children, lined up at the box office each week 
in the cheerful exercise of America’s national habit — 
going to the movies. 

In the late 1940s, choosing a film for the whole family 


was easy. There were only a few films that didn’t appeal | 
to and suit all ages. The motion picture theater was the 


unchallenged center of large-audience entertainment. 
The future, as seen from Hollywood and Vine, looked 
dazzling indeed. The only detectable ripple of a problem 


was the generally rising costs of production. But with an 
ever-improving box office, no one minded these costs too 
much. 


The Coming of the TV Antenna 


And then something happened, an event which trans- 
formed this medium, the motion picture. Some industry 
prophets, inhabiting the lush forest of those days, perhaps 
saw only the trees. What should have been seen, instead, 
were television antennas — rising above the chimneys of 
millions of American homes. 

Now let’s jump ahead — to 1960. A few case-hardened 
figures will help us see what occurred in these years, fig- 
ures comparing the state of the industry immediately after 
the war — and in 1960. 

What is the story today? 

Today, instead of 90 million movie-goers a week, our 
domestic weekly motion picture attendance has been cut 
more than in half. 

Today, instead of 22,000 sturdy brick-and-mortar 
theaters, there are now only 13,000 so-called four-wall 
theaters, plus an additional 5,000 open-air drive-in 
theaters. 

Instead of 450 pictures a year, Hollywood last year 
produced 150. 

These stark statistics tell of a shift in America’s senti- 
ments. The movie theater, once America’s massive popu- 
lar love, has been jilted for that glassy-eyed siren in the 
living room. 


An Uncomfortable Truth 


This was the uncomfortable truth. Those who tried for 
a time to dismiss television were finally obliged to recog- 
nize it for what it was —a theater in the home. And this 
theater-in-the-home has grown to some 50 million sets 
today, as television has become the great mass medium of 
the decade, a rival as well as a channel for motion 
pictures. 

So what, in effect, has occurred? Well, Ma and Pa 
Kettle and Dr. Kildare and Andy Hardy and their serial- 
ized successors have largely gone to television. And tele- 
vision inevitably has become the large-scale entertainer, 
providing its fare for all ages, from toddlers of two to 
their elders at 80, all gathered around the home set with 
no effort, no exertion — and no box office. 

Thus, television brought change to the movies and to 
movie-goers. Change is often upsetting, often confusing. 
Perhaps the older we get, the harder become the arteries 
of our capacity for change. 

With this challenge of change, Hollywood and the 
movie theaters could go, perhaps, in three directions. 
They could bemoan and berate their misfortunes. They 
could follow old and outworn approaches, leading to ob- 
livion. Or they could seek the only answer worthy of a 
- communications medium: to improve the product, to put 
on a better and more appealing program than anyone 
else. 


A More Selective Medium 


Our industry took the third course — to improve and 
deepen and diversify the motion picture. It thereby be- 


came a more selective and discerning medium than it had 
been in the past. 

I want to urge parents to understand these facts — 
to understand the changes that have come about in the 
motion picture in these dozen or so years. 

As responsible parents, we should all welcome this 
growing-up process, this ability of the screen to deal with 
broader and more varied and more mature subjects than 
in the past. In my judgment, it has resulted in more fine 
motion pictures than during any previous period in 
Hollywood’s history. 

And it also should require parents, in fulfilling their 
responsibilities, to exercise selectivity and discernment, 
particularly in guiding their children to motion picture 
entertainment. 

We don’t ask you to do this blindly. Even more than 
in the past, we are striving to make information available 
in advance about motion pictures to enable you to make 
wise judgments. 


Some Have Fallen Short 


In carrying forward this dual responsibility — of the 
public and of the industry —I assure you that we intend 
to perform our part to the fullest extent. 

I think we shall find the best results if we all under- 
stand, and act on the understanding, that the film of to- 
day should be judged in terms of the culture of today — 
of the conditions actually existing today. 

Anyone who examines the recent record of the motion 
picture must inevitably realize that this growing-up pro- 
cess has added new dynamism and scope to movie-making. 
I think this promises a great future for a great medium. 

In these growing years, of course, not all films pro- 
duced have been great films. Some, seeking maturity, fell 
short. Some, seeking sensation, produced nothing of last- 
ing value. Some — and usually these same ones — were 
also box office failures. 

If change is upsetting and confusing, it is also a time 
of criticism, and the motion picture has had its share. 

What form has it taken? 

Some is objective and constructive. It seeks to dif- 
ferentiate between what is good and what is shoddy. It 
bases itself on reasonable standards of good taste, of 
propriety, of judgment. Criticism of this character is a 
vital instrument of our democracy. It helps the communi- 
cations media in their never-ending quest for improve- 
ment. 


Censorship Is Negative 


There is another form. It is irrational and often ir- 
responsible. It is blatant and militant, subjective and 
prejudiced. It is generalized, not specific. It seeks to 
indict a whole industry for the faults of a few. 

And it turns invariably to one end — censorship. It 
offers censorship as the panacea to cure all ills and evils, 
real and fancied, that might exist. 

But censorship is no answer. It is no answer because it 
doesn’t work. It never has. It never will. Censorship can’t 
give us what we seek. It is negative. It can’t improve 
quality. It can’t improve taste. 

It will actually degrade and lower taste. Responsible 
producers today maintain standards that are far higher 
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than could be written into any censorship law. They do 
this under our Production Code because they feel their 
obligation to the public. 

Censorship would be an open invitation to the ir- 
responsibles, to the fast-buck producers, who cater to the 
lowest common denominator of public taste. It would be 
an invitation to them to go as far as the law allowed — 
and with the law’s sanctions to back them up. I can’t 
conceive that parents want this. 


‘Congress Shall Make No Law’ 


There is another reason, an affirmative one, why rea- 
sonable and responsible persons should crusade for free- 
dom. It is our Constitution. Listen to these majestic words 
from our First Amendment, the first article of faith in 


our Bill of Rights: 


Congress shall make no law . . . abridging 
the freedom of speech or of the press. . . . 


This is essential to freedom. There are no ifs, no ands, 
no buts. The Supreme Court has decreed that these words 
— “shall make no law” — apply equally to the federal 
government and to every state in the union. 

These words — “shall make no law’ —were bold 
words and in their day unprecedented. They were written 
by men who understood that democracy has risks, but 
that it is the only way of life worth living. 

And these words for free speech, free press, hence- 
forward sustained men in their darkest hours, inspired 
men to break chains of tyranny, to endure unimaginable 
hardships. They, in fact, were the birthright of freedom. 


The Freedom to Choose 


What is it that democracy imposes on us all? It is at 
the same time a right and a privilege and an opportunity 
— and that is freedom of choice. 


Columbia, Missouri 


July 1960 


Here is the ultimate control in our society — the free- 
dom to accept or reject, to take or turn down, to approve 
or disapprove. And this most meaningful freedom belongs 
to all of our people —to adults, to parents, and in the 
course of their growing up, to our children. 

Of course, we must help our children to make choices _ 
along the way if we wish them to grow up to be respon- 
sive and responsible adults. 

This calls on us as parents to help our children choose 
motion picture entertainment just as we help them to dis- _ 
criminate among books and music and art and all the 
other experiences of life. | 

They need to know the reasons, the basis, for making — 
good choices — the reasons for seeking the good and ig- — 
noring the bad. They need our firm and confident guid- 
ance. ; 

Thus fortified, our children will be better equipped to 
go through life — far more often making wise and sound 
choices, far less often making poor ones. 


When the Voice of Repression Is Heard 


Yes, our children will make choices. But is there any- 
thing so novel or forbidding in this? Isn’t life itself best 
lived, most rewardingly lived, through a whole endless — 
series of choices and decisions and judgments? | 

In the history of men and nations, there are times | 
when men are caught up and swayed by passion and 
emotion, when the voice of repression is heard in the > 
land. We are told that this is perhaps one of those times 
— when passion is put ahead of objectivity, irrationality | 
ahead of facts. 

But if this should be one of those periods in America, 
I can only believe that it is a momentary and quickly | 
passing one, that the correctives of our democracy will 
soon reassert themselves. 

We need not fear, I think, the ultimate choices our 
people will make. 


